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Introduction 

It  has  always  been  the  work  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Movement 
to  help  the  Churches  to  grow  in  mutual  understanding  of  one 
another  with  a view  to  discovering  how  far  obstacles  to  unity 
arising  out  of  differences  in  faith  and  order  are  such  as  to  require 
them  to  remain  apart.  Until  the  Edinburgh  Conference  of  1937 
no  attempt  had  been  made  in  the  Movement  to  approach  this 
study  by  way  of  seeking  to  enter  into  an  understanding  of  one 
another’s  ways  of  worship.  For  some  years,  however,  interest 
in  this  line  of  approach  had  been  growing  in  various  quarters. 
There  were  liturgical  movements  in  continental  Lutheran  and 
Reformed  Churches.  In  the  United  States  Christians  in  different 
Churches  were  beginning  to  ask  about  their  worship : ‘What  are 
we  doing,  and  why,  and  have  we  any  history  ?’  In  the  Fellowship 
of  Unity  in  Egypt,  the  Fellowship  of  SS.  Alban  and  Sergius 
(Anglican  and  Eastern  Orthodox),  and  the  Scoto-Russian 
Fellowship  of  St.  Andrew  liturgical  questions  were  being  raised. 
Some  of  these  are  referred  to  in  the  Edinburgh  Report,  which  says : 

The  Conference  asks  the  Continuation  Committee  to  take 
this  matter  into  consideration,  and  to  take  steps  to  promote  the 
study  of  liturgical  questions  by  the  appointment  of  a com- 
mission or  by  what  other  method  seems  best.1 

In  1939  the  Continuation  Committee  appointed  the  Theo- 
logical Commission  now  making  this  report,  and  gave  it  the 
following  terms  of  reference : 

(a)  To  study  the  Ways  of  Worship  characteristic  of  the 
different  Christian  traditions  with  a view  to  promoting 
growth  in  mutual  understanding  among  the  Churches ; 

(b)  To  include  a study  of  the  place  and  function  of  preaching 
and  instruction  in  Christian  worship,  and  to  pay  attention 
to  non-  liturgical  as  well  as  liturgical  traditions  of  worship ; 

1 VI,  v,  9. 
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(r)  To  consider  not  only  what  are  the  existing  traditions  in 
worship,  but  also  the  experiments  in  ‘liturgical  creation’ 
which  are  being  made  in  ecumenical  and  similar  gatherings 
and  in  the  Younger  Churches,  and  the  principles  which 
should  inform  future  developments  in  the  field  of  worship ; 

(i d ) To  conduct,  as  it  thinks  fit,  liturgical  conferences  at  which 
members  may  share  by  experience  in  unfamiliar  forms  of 
worship; 

(e)  To  issue  leaflets  explanatory  of  different  traditions  of 
worship  and  to  present  to  the  Committee  a Report 
embodying  the  results  of  the  Commission’s  work  which 
can  serve  as  material  for  discussion  at  a future  World 
Conference  on  Faith  and  Order. 

For  various  reasons,  not  least  the  unsettled  state  of  the  world 
since  1939,  we  have  not  been  able  to  cover  all  this  ground.  At  our 
last  meeting  we  were  shown  proofs  of  a new  edition  of  Venite 
Adoremus , to  be  published  by  the  World’s  Student  Christian 
Federation,  which  partly  takes  the  place  of  the  leaflets  suggested 
in  (1 e ).  In  the  later  stages  of  our  work  a development  closely 
related  to  (d)  was  proposed.  It  is  set  out  fully  in  Part  III  of  the 
volume  to  be  appended  to  this  report,  and  its  practical  carrying- 
out  is  now  in  hand.  For  the  rest,  our  aim  in  making  our  report 
has  been  to  provide  material  for  discussion  by  the  delegates  of  the 
Churches  assembled  at  Lund  in  1952. 

With  this  purpose  in  mind  we  have  been  led  by  our  studies  to 
divide  our  report  into  three  parts.  We  begin  with  a survey  of  the 
present  situation,  in  which  we  seek  to  distinguish  and  classify  the 
different  ways  of  worship  which  are  characteristic  of  different 
traditions  in  the  Christendom  of  to-day.  In  the  course  of  this 
enquiry  we  have  been  struck  by  the  extent  to  which  a ‘liturgical 
movement’  is  to  be  found  in  Churches  of  widely  differing 
traditions.  This  is  so  clearly  an  outstanding  feature  of  church  life 
in  these  days  that  we  have  felt  bound  to  devote  the  second  part 
of  our  report  to  a consideration  of  its  bearing  on  the  subject 
remitted  to  us.  The  meetings  of  our  Commission  have  brought 
together  men  taking  part  in  different  expressions  of  this  move- 
ment. We  have  learned  much  from  one  another,  and  hope  that  in 
this  section  of  our  report  something  of  what  we  have  gained  may 
be  communicated  to  its  readers. 
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Another  aspect  of  our  study  arose  from  the  fact  of  ‘liturgical 
creations’  owing  to  the  achievement  of  a measure  of  unity  among 
separated  Christian  bodies  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  An 
important  example  is  the  liturgy  of  the  United  Church  of 
Canada.  The  most  recent  is  that  of  the  Church  of  South  India. 
The  Constitution  of  this  Church  provides  that  forms  of  worship 
in  use  before  the  Union  will  continue  in  use  until  the  Church 
decides  otherwise,  and  there  was  no  intention  of  rushing  into 
liturgical  experiment.  But  dioceses  in  which  a number  of  church 
traditions  are  represented  found  that  this  provision  was  not 
adequate.  Use  of  sectional  rites  when  they  met  as  one  body  on 
diocesan  occasions  seemed  to  point  to  the  divided  past  rather 
than  to  express  the  unity  of  the  present.  They  therefore  pressed 
for  a common  rite,  and  the  Liturgy  Committee  was  instructed 
to  prepare  such  a form  of  service.  A draft  was  prepared,  incor- 
porating elements  which  various  traditions  had  found  important, 
and  submitted  to  every  part  of  the  Church,  and  to  scholars  in 
various  parts  of  the  world  for  criticism.  The  completed  service 
was  first  used  at  the  Synod  in  1950,  was  approved  for  optional 
use,  and  its  translation  into  the  regional  languages  arranged.  This 
liturgy  will  be  used  for  two  years  and  then  revised  in  the  light  of 
the  experience  of  the  worshipping  Church.  One  diocese  has 
produced  a book  designed  to  instruct  ordinary  church  members 
in  ways  of  worship.  Essays  in  the  book  describe  how  different 
traditions  in  southern  India  (not  only  those  included  in  the  Church 
of  South  India)  worship  and  explain  the  meaning  these  different 
ways  of  worship  have  for  those  brought  up  in  them. 

Thirdly,  reflecting  upon  what  we  have  observed  and  thought 
in  these  studies,  we  have  attempted  to  focus  attention  upon 
certain  questions  which  in  our  opinion  are  most  directly  relevant 
to  the  purpose  for  which  the  Churches  will  send  their  delegates  to 
represent  them  at  Lund. 


I.  Survey  of  Present  Situation 

As  soon  as  we  begin  to  be  self-conscious  about  worship  at  all, 
we  have  to  ask:  what  is  Christian  worship  ? Whilst  we  are  actually 
worshipping  the  question  does  not  arise,  or,  if  it  does,  has  to  be 
banished  again.  For  the  essence  of  worship  is  that  it  is  the  concen- 
tration of  all  faculties  on  corporate  self-giving  to  God  in  response 
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to  His  love  and  in  praise  of  His  glory.  All  is  centred  upon  Him, 
and  we  only  come  into  the  picture  at  all  as  living  recipients  of 
His  living  self-communication.  That  is  the  heart  of  the  matter. 
In  practice,  of  course,  individuals  fall  far  short  of  this,  but  inas- 
much as  they  do  so,  they  have,  in  that  moment,  ceased  to  worship. 
But  once  the  question  has  been  raised  as  to  the  nature  of  what  we 
do,  we  cannot  go  back  to  those  times  and  places  of  worship 
without  having  at  least  begun  to  meet  that  question  with  answers 
which  satisfy  all  that  we  know  of  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  which  make  clear  what  it  is  He  asks  of  men  if 
they  are  to  ‘worship  Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth’. 

When  we  raise  the  question,  we  find  there  are,  in  fact,  different 
answers  given,  with  equal  sincerity,  among  Christians.  We  may 
mention  five  emphases.  These  are  not  always  mutually  exclusive, 
but  the  form  which  worship  takes  is  very  largely  determined  by 
the  order  of  importance  given  to  them,  and  by  whether  some  are 
omitted  altogether.  The  first  two  points  relate  to  the  modes  of 
worship;  the  next  three  are  related  to  the  centre  around  which 
worship  moves.  Such  an  analysis  of  emphases  affords  only  a 
rough  guide  to  the  present  situation.  In  the  second  part  of  this 
report  we  shall  note  many  ways  in  which  long-accustomed 
boundaries  are  shifting,  that  many  of  our  problems  are  found  to 
cut  across  denominational  boundaries,  and  that  views  supposedly 
incompatible  are  not  necessarily  impossible  to  hold  in  a united 
Church.  Here  we  offer  only  a sketch-map  of  some  broad  distinc- 
tions which  in  fact  exist. 

A 

(i)  Liturgical  worship — the  use  of  fixed  forms,  however  richly 
provided  with  alternatives  and  variations  for  the  different 
seasons  and  commemorations  of  the  Christian  year.  Usually  such 
traditions  are  at  the  same  time  ceremonial,  i.e.  using,  often 
extensively,  dress,  action,  colour,  lights,  etc.,  as  supplemental 
ways  of  ‘saying’  what  the  liturgy  says.  In  some  of  the  liturgies  in 
use  to-day,  as  for  example  the  Orthodox  Liturgy  of  S.  Basil  the 
Great  and  the  Syrian  Liturgy  of  S.  James,  the  essential  structure  has 
remained  substantially  unchanged  for  fifteen  hundred  years. 

Our  study  has  made  clear  that  the  traditional  forms  of  liturgy 
are  throughout  scriptural,  both  in  their  spirit  and  in  their  choice 
of  language. 
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(2)  ‘ Free  worship.  Other  Christians  regard  such  forms  as  untrue 
to  the  spirit  of  the  New  Testament  and  their  antiquity  as  no 
guarantee  of  their  soundness.  They  make  a cardinal  point  of  the 
freedom  of  the  spirit  ‘which  bloweth  where  it  listeth\  Such 
convictions  range  from  a resolute  refusal  to  prepare  in  advance 
any  part  of  corporate  worship,  to  a more  usual  provision  by  the 
leader  of  the  worship  of  a form  of  words  composed  with  that 
particular  service  in  mind,  and  possibly  occasions  too  for  quite 
spontaneous  prayer.  In  at  any  rate  the  more  traditional  forms,  this 
freedom  is  rigorously  controlled  by  the  knowledge  of  Scripture, 
the  words  and  thoughts  of  which  are  the  field  in  which  freedom 
to  move  is  given:  there  is  often  in  each  tradition  a common 
underlying  structure.  Generally  such  traditions  also  make  little 
use  of  ceremonial:  by  an  association  of  ideas  as  natural  as  the 
converse  which  links  ceremonial  with  liturgy,  it  is  felt  to  distract 
from  what  the  words  say,  fastening  attention  upon  ‘forms’. 
However,  some  would  insist  that  this  ‘freedom’  includes  a freedom 
to  use  liturgies,  though  usually  with  a reluctance  to  standardise 
them  or  suggest  their  general  adoption. 

B 

(1)  Eucharist-centred  worship.  This  scriptural  synonym  for  the 
Lord’s  Supper  is  appropriate  here  because  it  is  as  a giving-of- 
thanks  that  Orthodoxy  is  supremely  centred  upon  this  Sacrament 
as  the  norm  and  fount  of  all  worship.  Whatever  the  tradition, 
whether  the  service  be  thought  of  primarily  as  sacrifice  or  com- 
munion, to  be  Eucharist-centred  is  to  think  of  all  other  worship 
as  preparation  for,  thanksgiving  after  or  meditation  upon  this 
central  act.  By  a natural  logic  such  traditions  hold  the  Eucharist 
as  the  central  and  most  attended  service  of  every  Sunday  (and 
other  great  festivals),  though  many  would  maintain  that  there  is 
no  necessary  connection  between  centrality  and  frequency. 

(2)  Preaching-centred  worship.  Others  maintain  that  the  charac- 
teristically Christian  element  in  worship  is  that  it  is  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  Word  of  God.  Just  as  a central  affirmation  of  Christi- 
anity is  that  the  eternal  Word  was  made  flesh,  so  the  central  act 
of  Christian  worship  is  to  attend  upon  the  proclamation  of  that 
Word  as  witnessed  to  in  Scripture,  as  it  is  expounded  to  the 
congregation  of  faithful  men  by  those  in  whom  the  Church 
recognises  the  right  of  exposition. 
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The  drawing  together  of  these  two  emphases  is  one  of  the 
signs  of  our  time  in  the  ways  of  worship. 

(3)  Waiting  upon  the  Spirit.  The  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  are  not  alone,  though  they  are  the  best  known,  among 
those  who  find  the  centre  of  worship  neither  in  traditional 
liturgy  nor  in  prepared  prayers : neither  in  a special  sacrament  nor 
in  the  witness  of  the  sermon : but  in  a quiet  waiting  on  the  Spirit, 
and  in  the  acceptance  of  such  utterance  from  within  the  exercise 
of  the  gathered  Meeting  as  seems  to  Him  good  ‘for  the  building 
up  of  the  Body  in  love’. 


II.  Current  Developments 

Although  in  many  ranges  of  church  life  there  is  too  much 
readiness  to  accept  present  practices  in  worship  without  any  deep 
searching  of  the  spirit,  yet  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  world  there  is 
a wave  of  liturgical  movement  observable  in  the  member- 
Churches  of  the  World  Council.  Not  least  is  this  the  case  in 
Churches  which  until  recently  showed  little  or  no  concern  about 
forms  of  worship.  We  may  instance  the  liturgical  movement 
among  Dutch  Mennonites,  whose  Brotherhood  recently  pub- 
lished a service  book;  the  community  of  Taize-les-Cluny  within 
the  French  Reformed  Church;  and  the  liturgical  reconstruction 
in  the  Bemeuchen  fellowship. 

It  is  possible  to  discern  a general  trend  of  development  which  is 
similar  in  nearly  all  Churches — though  whether  this  similarity  is 
more  than  general  and  on  the  surface  may  be  open  to  question. 
There  is  a growing  sense  that  worship  is  not  to  be  thought  of  as  a 
gathering  of  individual  pious  Christians,  but  as  a corporate  act  in 
direct  relation  to  the  Lord  of  the  Church.  Dr.  Schweizer  has 
expressed  this  by  saying  that  it  is  the  Lord  who  holds  the  service: 
So  halt  der  Herr  selbst  den  Gottesdienst.  Others  would  rather  say  that 
the  Church  holds  the  service  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord.1  In  either 
case  worship  is  not  an  arbitrary  act  of  piety  but  a rendering  of 
glad  obedience,  an  expression  of  that  fealty  which  underlies  the 
whole  Christian  life. 

Connected  with  this  is  the  fact  that  most  of  the  present  efforts 
at  liturgical  renewal  may  be  said  to  have  started,  more  or  less 
consciously,  from  a rediscovery  of  the  sacramental  character  of 

1 Ways  of  Worship  Volume,  V6. 
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worship.  In  some  cases,  though  by  no  means  all,  this  has  led  to  an 
increasingly  frequent  celebration  of  sacraments. 

There  is  a widespread  genuine  unrest,  a very  definite  feeling 
that  worship  ought  to  regain  its  central  place  in  life,  and  that  it  can 
only  do  this  if  Churches  return  to  the  primitive  patterns.  To  this 
end  many  Churches  turn  away  from  the  habits  and  practices  of 
their  recent  past  in  order  to  regain  the  purity  and  strength  of 
worship  as  it  was  practised  in  their  classic  periods.  Often  it  is 
not  clear  whether  this  return  to  the  past  constitutes  any  definite 
theologically  justified  movement.  There  is  need  to  discriminate 
between  the  claims  of  tradition  and  the  authority  of  Holy 
Scripture,  between  the  felt  attraction  of  what  is  old  or  ‘classic', 
and  the  need  to  base  what  is  done  on  obedience  to  divine  com- 
mandment. But  in  one  way  or  another  there  is  a desire  to  recover 
the  ‘original  pattern'. 

For  this  reason  worshippers  in  Reformed  Churches  are  re- 
discovering the  liturgical  principles  and  orders  of  service  of  the 
primitive  Reformation,  while  members  of  all  Churches,  including 
the  Roman  Catholic,  are  studying  afresh  the  worship  of  the  early 
Church.  More  important  still,  the  New  Testament  is  being  studied 
for  the  information  it  gives  concerning  worship.  Arising  out  of 
all  this  we  may  discern  some  abatement  of  the  ruling  passion  for 
representing  the  ways  of  worship  of  other  people  as  ‘degenerate’. 
At  long  last  we  are  beginning  to  see  that,  measured  by  the 
standards  of  the  New  Testament  and  the  early  Church,  none  of 
our  current  ways  of  worship  is  fully  adequate. 

We  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  this  movement  may 
provoke  resistance  based  not  merely  on  conservative  dislike  of 
change  but  on  deeply  held  convictions.  In  the  United  States  this 
underlies  a widespread  and  long-standing  insistence  on  free 
worship.  As  denominations  become  more  liturgical  there  spring 
up  new  divisive  movements  of  a pentecostal  character,  claiming 
the  rights  of  the  free  Spirit  to  lead  where  He  will.  These  are  utterly 
without  set  forms  except  in  so  far  as  they  generate  their  own 
traditions. 

In  what  follows  we  attempt  to  set  down  under  six  heads  the 
questions  for  discussion  which  arise  out  of  these  liturgical 
developments. 

(i)  Liturgical  principles  and  liturgical  tradition.  There  are  some 
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who  wish  to  begin  by  discussing  liturgical  principles,  and  then  test 
existing  forms  of  worship  with  the  help  of  their  findings.  Others 
hold  that  the  practice  of  worship  comes  first,  and  that  liturgical 
principles  can  only  be  discussed  by  reflection  on  what  is  being 
done.  This  raises  in  the  liturgical  sphere  the  question  of  the  relative 
authority  of  Holy  Scripture  and  church  tradition. 

Here  a very  remarkable  development  is  taking  place.  The 
long-standing  controversy  between  those  who  accept  tradition 
together  with  Holy  Scripture  as  regulafidei , and  those  who  accept 
Holy  Scripture  only  is  not  a thing  of  the  past.  Indeed  much  more 
is  likely  to  be  heard  of  it  in  the  near  future.  But  there  are  hopes 
of  discussion  in  a new  spirit.  For  on  the  one  hand  there  is  a growing 
Scripture-mindedness,  and  on  the  other  an  increasing  conscious- 
ness that,  as  Professor  Benoit  has  put  it,  ‘we  all  live  on  tradition 
more  than  we  think  we  do’.  The  recognition  that  tradition  was 
present  and  active  in  the  formation  of  Holy  Scripture  is  met  by 
the  acknowledgement  that  no  development  of  later  tradition 
will  be  true  if  inconsistent  with  Scripture,  since  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  self-consistent  in  all  that  He  reveals.  Moreover,  there  is  a 
growing  recognition  that  tradition  is  not  simply  a thing  of  the 
past,  but  a living  reality.  We  live  in  it  and  by  it,  and  the  tenets  of 
the  Reformation  are  a tradition  as  well  as  those  of  scholasticism. 
No  Christian  age  can  accept  all  tradition  at  the  same  time,  or  reject 
tradition  as  such. 

Contemporary  literature,  and  papers  written  for  this  Com- 
mission, show  that  all  this  is  eminently  true  of  liturgical  tradition. 
In  actual  practice  ways  of  worship  are  never  built  up  in  a theo- 
retical way  by  drawing  liturgical  consequences  from  dogmatic 
tenets.  Rather  is  the  creed  bom  from  worship.  There  is  clearly, 
too,  a growing  conviction  that  liturgy  is  not  a thing  which  can 
arbitrarily  be  altered  or  corrected  according  to  theological 
opinion.  It  is  a living  organism,  a tree  which  grows  and  develops 
offshoots  of  all  kinds,  sometimes  bearing  fruit,  sometimes  barren, 
not  constricted  but  in  its  luxuriance  and  solidity  living  and  draw- 
ing its  sap  directly  from  Christian  faith  as  this  is  given  to  the 
Church  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  ‘Christian  existentialism’  appears 
in  many  places,  as  in  the  understanding  of  liturgy  as  being  a 
matter  of  things  done.  We  may  compare  Bishop  Stahlin’s 
phrase  ‘Liturgy  as  Decision’  ( Liturgie  als  Entscheidung). 

We  may  quote  from  Father  Hebert.  To  the  question  whether 
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we  should  want  to  begin  by  fixing  principles  or  to  live  by  and 
from  tradition  he  answers:  ‘It  is  not  for  us  to  devise  new  and 
clever  ways  of  worship;  we  must  learn  what  the  Holy  Ghost 
taught  our  fathers  in  the  faith,  first  during  the  biblical  period,  and 
then  in  the  period  which  has  followed.’  On  the  whole  the 
evidence  from  the  papers  contributed  to  the  Commission  confirms 
this  view,  though  it  is  not  always  put  so  clearly. 

This  apparent  change  of  outlook,  however,  does  not  dispense 
us  from  the  difficult  task  of  trying  to  discriminate  between 
tradition  and  tradition,  measuring  them  all  by  the  standard  of  Holy 
Writ.  Here  we  notice  both  the  continuance  of  disagreements, 
and  some  changes  from  traditional  positions.  Father  Hebert 
suggests  that  a reviving  emphasis  on  the  enduring  value  of  Old 
Testament  tradition  challenges  the  view,  traditional  in  some 
Churches,  that  the  ceremonies  of  Israel  were  abrogated  by  the 
New  Covenant.  It  is  in  our  approach  to  one  another  in  the  way  of 
worship  that  our  differences  about  the  Virgin  Mary  are  most 
clearly  exposed.  We  may  find  it  comparatively  easy  to  discuss  the 
reverence  due  to  her,  or  to  analyse  the  psychological  grounds  of 
our  different  practices:  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  be  put  in  the 
attitude  of  decision  by  being  asked  to  join  in  prayer  to  the  Mother 
of  God.1 

Our  coming  together  in  the  Ecumenical  Movement  transfers 
this  issue  from  the  theoretical  to  the  existential  plane.  In  worship 
we  meet  the  problem,  nay  rather  the  sin  of  the  disunion  of  the 
Church  in  its  sharpest  form.  It  is  good  to  meet  together;  it  is 
better  to  pray  together;  but  this  very  praying  together  leads 
many  to  ask  what  value  it  has  if  we  cannot  now  receive  together 
the  Bread  and  Wine  of  the  Upper  Room.  Some  would  answer 
that  in  spite  of  this  we  find  a greater  growth  in  mutual  under- 
standing and  a better  approach  to  unity  through  entering  into 
one  another’s  ways  of  worship,  both  private  and  congregational, 
than  through  discussing  theological  formulae.  Yet  essential  unity 
can  only  be  attained  if  the  worshipping  together  is  not  allowed  to 
be  a devotional  escape  from  doctrinal  difficulties,  if  among  all 
those  who  worship  together  the  doctrinal  implications  of  the 


1 At  this  point  we  have  noted  a clear  and  needless  ground  of  misunderstanding 
and  painful  division.  Nowhere,  even  in  the  supposed  ‘extremes’  of  Catholic 
worship,  is  there  any  permissible  thought  of  worship  ( latreia ) being  directed  to 
the  Virgin  Mary.  God  alone  may  be  worshipped. 
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worship  are  understood  and  accepted.  If  it  be  true  that  worship 
comes  first  and  doctrine  afterwards,  it  is  equally  true  that  doctrine 
in  contained  in  worship  and  that  every  type  of  worship  implies  a 
type  of  confession. 

In  worship  the  existential  attitude  comes  to  the  fore:  worship 
is  the  living  form  of  faith.  Hence  often  in  church  life  a degree  of 
doctrinal  toleration  may  be  attained  while  the  same  issues  expres- 
sed in  forms  of  worship  may  raise  most  bitter  controversies. 
The  theological  study  of  liturgy  is  not  a matter  of  purely  practical, 
still  less  of  purely  historical  interest.  It  is  a penetrating  into  the 
heart  of  theology.  ‘Caring  about  orthodoxy  is  a liturgical  matter’ 
(Bishop  Stahlin). 

Further,  we  find  a growing  consciousness  of  the  truth  that  a 
man  should  take  part  in  worship  not  only  as  a matter  of  feeling  or 
of  intellect,  or  even  as  an  expression  of  his  piety,  but  in  his 
‘wholeness’,  body,  soul  and  spirit.  Worship  is  not  something 
apart  from  living  by  faith,  but  is  the  very  substance  of  it.  Hence 
liturgy  is  not  simply  concerned  with  ‘services’,  but  spreads  over 
the  whole  of  life.  This  underlies  the  re-discovery  in  many 
Churches  of  the  Christian  year,  and  various  efforts  to  establish  a 
non-Roman  breviary.  A liturgical  movement  which  in  some 
Churches,  only  some  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  was  an  attempt 
to  give  its  due  to  a certain  aspect  of  Christian  life — if  not  merely  a 
preference  for  flowers  and  church  lights — may  now  become,  in 
the  words  of  Dr.  Asmussen,  ‘a  struggle  for  the  centre  of  church 
life’. 

To  sum  up.  Our  study  has  required  us  to  repudiate  the  concep- 
tion, at  one  time  common  in  Protestant  circles,  that  the  effect  of 
tradition  has  been  in  large  part  to  vitiate  the  scriptural  position, 
to  corrupt  the  biblical  foundations  of  faith.  Recent  studies  by 
theologians,  not  only  in  the  Catholic  tradition  but  of  schools  so 
widely  different  as  Rudolf  Otto,  Hans  Lietzmann  and  Oscar 
Cullmann,  show  that  ‘biblical’  is  something  other  than  the 
mildly  humanised  conceptions  which  have  become  traditional 
among  some  of  us.  Catholic  and  Protestant  scholars  such  as 
Erik  Peterson  and  Karl  Barth  are  helping  us  to  see  more  clearly 
what  is  essentially  biblical.  The  result  may  be  favourable  or  un- 
favourable to  this  or  that  tradition.  We  cannot  tell  in  advance. 
Neither  can  we  solve  such  questions  on  theoretical  lines  alone: 
we  all  of  us  live  in  and  form  tradition.  We  have  to  try  to  discrimi- 
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nate  between  tradition  and  tradition,  trusting  to  the  guidance  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  lead  us  into  the  truth  of  the  Bible. 

(2)  Corporate  worship.  There  is  growing  understanding  of 
worship  as  essentially  corporate.  Individual  worship  is  indeed 
indispensable  to  the  worship  of  the  Church:  without  it  the 
Church’s  worship  would  lose  its  devotional  character.  But  private 
worship  is  based  on  corporate  worship,  the  worship  of  the 
Church,  the  Body  of  the  Lord.  For  each  one  of  us  our  communion 
is  with  God  in  Christ,  and  to  be  in  Christ  is  to  be  in  the  koinonia 
of  all  who  are  one  in  Him.  This  koinonia  is  not  something  added 
on  to  our  private  devotion,  a coming  together  of  privately  saved 
souls : it  is  the  way  in  which  God  reaches  man.  The  realisation  of 
this  makes  some  regret  the  loss  of  the  Agape  as  an  expression  of  it. 
The  same  truth  underlies  the  language  which  speaks  of  the  congre- 
gation of  the  faithful  as  a family.  Such  language  must  not, 
however,  be  thought  to  imply  ‘familiarity’  or  ‘cosiness’,  for  (as 
Principal  Robinson  and  Dr.  Zernov  have  reminded  us)  the 
koinonia  includes  not  only  the  whole  Church  militant  in  all  the 
world,  but  the  Church  in  heaven — the  saints  gone  before,  angels 
and  archangels  and  all  the  heavenly  host.  Ecumenically  this  is  of 
great  importance.  The  koinonia  is  not  of  this  or  that  church,  but 
of  the  whole  Church. 

Recognition  of  the  corporate  character  of  worship  explains  the 
connection  between  the  liturgical  movement  and  concern  for 
church  polity  and  church  order,  as  this  is  found,  for  example,  in 
Germany  and  Holland.  Hence  the  view  that  an  official  order  of 
worship  is  an  essential  element  in  a church  constitution,  as  it  was 
in  the  Didache  and  in  the  Apostolic  and  Hippolytean  Constitu- 
tions. The  conduct  of  worship  cannot  be  left  wholly  to  the  arbi- 
trary will  of  the  minister;  there  should  be  an  order  which  to  at 
least  some  extent  is  fixed.  Churches  differ  in  the  extent  to  which 
they  emphasise  the  freedom  to  be  allowed  or  the  conformity  to 
be  expected.  The  fixedness  of  the  modern  Roman  ritual  and  the 
Anglican  Book  of  Common  Prayer  may  be  compared  with  the 
freedom  allowed  to  the  bishop  in  early  liturgies,  indeed  for  many 
centuries,  to  use  his  own  discretion,  his  ‘proper  liturgy’,  even  at 
such  a crucial  moment  as  the  eucharistic  prayer.  This  comparison 
shows  that  there  need  perhaps  be  no  irreconcilable  controversy : 
within  the  agreed  order  of  corporate  worship  there  can  be  a 
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right  freedom  which  is  something  quite  different  from  sheer 
arbitrariness. 

In  this  connection  arise  questions  concerning  priesthood  and 
ministry.  The  thought  of  worship  as  the  corporate  expression  of 
a corporate  experience  underlies  the  view  that  Holy  Order  is  an 
indispensable  means  in  the  administration  of  God’s  grace.  This 
need  not  involve  any  denial  of  the  general  priesthood  of  all 
members  of  the  Body  of  Christ.  The  special  ministry  of  those  in 
Holy  Orders  may  be  seen  as  having  its  basis,  and  its  essential 
significance,  in  the  fundamental  priesthood  which  in  some 
Churches  is  given  in  Baptism,  in  others  in  Baptism  completed  in 
Confirmation  or  Chrismation  or  some  corresponding  rite. 

This  conception  is  widespread,  and  finds  expression  in  many 
different  ways.  In  Reformed  Churches  the  ‘call’  by  a congrega- 
tion is  often  an  essential  element  in  ordination.  Whilst  Quakers 
lay  great  stress  on  the  priesthood  of  all  believers,  and  recognise 
no  special  ministry,  yet  members  having  greater  experience  of  the 
Quaker  way  of  worship  will  be  charged  with  fostering  the  spoken 
ministry,  and  the  general  conduct  of  worship.  In  the  Orthodox 
liturgy  and  Roman  mass  the  participation  of  the  laity  is  indispen- 
sable under  normal  conditions.  In  a Roman  Catholic  pamphlet 
entitled  Priests  among  Men  the  author  says  that  the  priesthood  of 
the  laity  is  an  indispensable  part  of  the  work  of  Christ  through 
the  Church. 

One  sad  result  of  our  divisions  may  be  remarked.  In  some 
Churches  of  the  Reformation  the  outlook  and  government  were 
duly  de-clericalised  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  later,  in  the 
period  of  the  Enlightenment,  there  followed  a tendency  to  secular- 
ise the  ministry  by  assimilating  it  to  the  leadership  of  democratic 
assemblies.  In  non-Reformed  Churches  there  has  been  a danger  of 
forgetting  the  priesthood  of  the  laity  and  confining  it  to  those 
ordained  to  the  special  ministry.  It  has  been  said  epigrammatically 
that  ‘what  is  lacking  in  the  grocer  is  something  of  the  priest,  and 
what  is  lacking  in  the  priest  is  something  of  the  grocer’.  The  whole 
Church  stands  to  gain  from  the  movement  in  some  Churches 
which  is  recalling  their  bishops,  pastors,  elders  and  deacons  from 
an  unhappy  association  with  secular  democratic  leadership  to 
their  ancient  dignity. 

This  is  the  point  at  which  to  notice  the  revival  of  monastic 
discipline  in  non-Roman  Churches,  a revival  of  long  standing  in 
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the  Anglican  Communion  and  now  to  be  seen  also  among 
Reformed  (Cluny  and  Iona)  and  Lutheran  (Bemeuchen).  How- 
ever different  in  form  these  efforts  may  be,  they  are  all  expressive 
of  the  feeling  that  ‘movements’,  even  liturgical  movements,  are 
not  sufficient  to  reform  the  Church.  What  is  needed  is  a rule  and 
a life  wholly  devoted  to  bringing  the  Church  back  to  its  primitive 
sense  of  being  the  custodian  of  the  means,  of  Sacrament  as  well  as 
Word,  entrusted  to  it  by  God  for  the  salvation  of  mankind — a 
rule  and  a life  which  is  the  order  of  battle  for  the  Kingdom  of 
God.  This  is  what  monasticism  has  meant  in  all  the  history  of  the 
Church.  Some  feel  that  nothing  short  of  a definite  monastic  order 
can  attain  this  end.  Others  feel  satisfied  with  obeying  a rule  and 
making  ‘retreats’.  All  try  to  live  in  real  koinonia  and  thus  to  set  an 
example  to  the  whole  Church. 

(3)  Free  or  set  prayers.  At  first  sight  one  might  expect  the  grow- 
ing consciousness  of  the  Church  as  a living  entity  would  favour 
the  use  of  fixed  forms  of  prayer  for  its  corporate  worship.  To 
some  extent  this  is  so : there  is,  for  example,  a movement  in  that 
direction  in  the  Swiss  Reformed  Churches,  whence  comes  the 
statement  that  ‘spontaneous  prayers  are  at  best  self-deceit’  because 
no  prayer  can  be  a real  prayer  if  not  prepared  carefully  in  advance 
according  to  the  feelings  and  needs  of  the  congregation.1  It  is 
argued  that  public  prayer  is  always  ‘set’  prayer,  the  only  differ- 
ence being  that  sometimes  it  is  ‘set’  by  one  minister  a short  time 
before  the  service,  at  other  times  it  has  been  shaped  out  of  the 
Church’s  long  experience  of  human  life. 

But  there  are  different  kinds  of  Churches,  and  some  hold  that 
the  use  of  free  prayer  corresponds  to  the  nature  of  the  ‘gathered’ 
church,  where  there  may  be  a very  close-knit  fellowship  in  which 
minister  and  congregation  know  each  other  intimately.  Here 
there  is  a different  situation  from  that  in  many  parish  churches 
where  there  is  need  of  an  ordered  and  formal  liturgical  service 
for  the  whole  parish  community.  Moreover,  it  does  not  follow 
that  because  the  prayer  is  carefully  planned,  its  form  is  therefore 
necessarily  ‘set’.  We  have  had  impressive  evidence  of  the  manner 
of  preparation  employed  by  an  American  Baptist  minister.  Before 
the  service  he  would  spend  a time  apart  deeply  sensing  the  needs 
of  his  congregation  as  real  and  important  in  the  sight  of  God,  and 


1 Ways  of  Worship  Volume,  Wb 
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taking  them  upon  his  soul.  What  words  he  used  afterwards  in  the 
service  were  not  planned,  but  what  he  said  sprang  from  that 
preparation. 

An  argument  in  favour  of  set  prayers,  which  is  said  to  have 
some  weight  in  Switzerland,  is  that  it  is  a good  thing  to  have  the 
preacher’s  choice  of  subject  controlled  by  the  sequence  of  the 
liturgical  year.  It  is  urged,  moreover,  from  Holland,  that  it  helps 
a congregation  to  enter  more  freely  and  fully  into  a prayer  if  it 
knows  what  is  coming;  when  the  mind  is  put  at  ease  by  its 
familiarity  with  the  verbal  forms  of  prayer,  the  response  of  the 
worshipping  will  can  become  more  complete. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  there  are  not  two  but  three  types  of  service 
to  be  considered:  (a)  the  use  of  a fixed  liturgy;  (b)  the  selection 
from  authorised  sources  of  prayers  to  suit  the  occasion;  (c) 
extempore  prayer,  or  prayer  specially  composed  for  the  particular 
service.  There  need  surely  be  no  ground  for  perpetuating  such 
controversies.  There  is  room  for  all.  The  practical  problem  is 
that  of  deciding  the  appropriate  place  for  each.  When  visiting  the 
sick  it  is  important  to  remember  that  there  are  some  who,  on 
hearing  an  extemporaneous  prayer,  are  disappointed  not  to  have 
‘the  prayer  of  the  Church  ; for  others  the  disappointment  is 
caused  by  the  prayer  having  ‘nothing  personal’  in  it.  In  public 
worship  different  occasions  call  for  different  types  of  service.  A 
book  dealing  with  Quaker  silence  and  ‘creative  free  prayer’  has 
recently  been  much  discussed  among  Anglicans  in  the  U.S.A. 
A great  deal  of  use  of  free  devotional  exercises  is  made  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  especially  by  the  monastic  orders. 
The  experience  of  the  Church  of  South  India,  already  referred  to, 
is  especially  instructive.  The  liturgy  was  drawn  up,  and  found  a 
ready  welcome  in  large  sections  of  the  Church  which  had  not 
previously  had  the  experience  of  sharing  in  a common  prayer  of 
the  whole  body.  It  was  felt,  however,  that  there  should  be  left 
in  the  service  a place  for  free  expression  in  prayer,  according  to 
the  local  needs  of  different  congregations,  and  this  has  been  done. 

(4)  Eucharistic  worship : The  ‘ Real  Presence ’.  It  is  of  outstanding 
importance  that  throughout  Christendom  there  is  a reaction 
against  the  persistent  error  which  sets  the  spiritual  and  the  material 
in  complete  opposition  to  each  other.  What  is  being  given  up  is 
not  only  the  idealism  and  modernism  which  preached  retirement 
into  the  inner  castle  of  the  soul,  devaluing  all  outward  acts  and 
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exalting  ‘purely  spiritual’  changes.  Pietism  and  revivalism  are  also 
involved  in  so  far  as  they  have  laid  exclusive  emphasis  on  con- 
version and  minimised  the  completeness  of  the  rule  of  God  over 
the  whole  life  of  those  converted  and  reborn  in  faith.  There  is  a 
growing  conviction  that  faith  implies  things  happening  in  the 
life  of  the  whole  man,  body,  soul  and  spirit,  and  that  the  practice 
of  worship  matters  above  all  other  things.  It  is  not  that  the 
importance  of  the  inner  life  is  diminished,  but  it  is  set  in  the 
context  of  the  human  situation  in  which  nothing  can  have  its 
full  importance  which  is  not  human  all  round,  physical  as  well 
as  spiritual.  For  God  did  not  create  merely  spirits,  He  created 
men.  He  does  not  merely  regenerate  our  souls,  He  regenerates  us. 

The  mode  of  the  Real  Presence  of  Christ  in  eucharistic  worship 
is  the  main  question  in  debate  in  those  Churches  which  are  striving 
for  a hturgical  reformation.  To  quote  Bishop  Stahlin:  Die 
Realprasenz  Christi  ist  das  Grundgesetz  alter  Liturgie  (‘The  Real 
Presence  of  Christ  is  the  foundation  of  all  liturgy’.)  Evidence 
coming  from  different  parts  of  Christendom  reflects  two  dis- 
coveries. (i)  The  ministry  of  the  Word  is  no  greater  guarantee  of 
spirituality  than  the  ministry  of  sacraments.  Its  true  character  is 
lost  sight  of  whenever  ‘word’  is  taken  to  refer  to  human  efforts 
on  the  part  of  a preacher  to  offer  his  own  thoughts  as  a means  of 
edification.  In  the  true  administration  of  the  Word  God  Himself 
imparts  His  gifts  in  a quasi-sacramental  way,  addressing  man  as  a 
person,  comprising  body,  soul  and  spirit.  The  work  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  Creator  Spiritus , is  not  confined  to  what  we  are  pleased  to 
call  spiritual,  (ii)  The  words  ‘magic’  and  ‘magical’  have  in  the  past 
been  used  all  too  loosely  and  too  irresponsibly  as  terms  of 
reproach.  The  sin  of  magic  does  not  lie  in  the  association  of  divine 
power  with  matter,  but  in  the  attempt  by  man  to  control  that 
power  by  material  means  in  an  ungodly  and  quasi-independent 
way.  God  the  Creator  alone  in  His  creative  activity  calls  the  things 
which  are  not  into  being  through  His  Spirit,  and  in  His  redemp- 
tive activity,  His  so-called  ‘new  creation’,  restores  them. 

We  are  gripped  by  the  faith  which  comes  to  us  through  our 
different  traditions.  We  are  familiar  with  the  fact  that  by  our 
differences  we  are  prevented  from  participating  together  in  the 
Body  of  Christ  at  the  Holy  Table  of  His  Sacrament.  Do  we  realise 
that  the  compulsive  power  of  this  same  faith  often  prevents  us 
from  really  hearing  one  another’s  sermons,  from  grasping  what 
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the  preacher  means  us  to  understand  ? Here  again  there  is  a paral- 
lelism. Both  modes  of  intercommunion  are  involved  in  real  unity. 

In  spite  of  this  widespread  growth  of  a more  favourable 
attitude  towards  sacramentalism,  there  still  remains  in  some 
Churches  acute  controversy  over  the  relative  priority  of  Word 
and  Sacrament.  There  are  Churches  in  which  this  controversy  is 
symbolised  by  the  arrangement  of  the  furnishings  of  the  church 
building,  the  priority  given  to  one  or  other  being  held  to  be 
indicated  by  the  central  position  of  pulpit  or  altar  respectively. 
Speaking  generally  we  can  distinguish  three  views:  (a)  the 
substance  of  the  worship  is  to  be  found  in  the  sermon  to  which  the 
Sacrament  is  an  addition,  a confirmation  of  the  promise  given  in 
the  proclamation  of  the  Word;  indeed  there  are  many  for  whom 
a Eucharist  without  a sermon  is  a torso,  an  illegitimate  divorcing 
of  the  ministry  of  the  Sacrament  from  the  ministry  of  the  Word; 
( b ) the  Sacrament  is  the  substantial  act  of  worship : the  reading  and 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  as  part  of  the  whole  liturgy  heralds  the 
coming  presence  of  the  Lord,  and  brings  the  challenge  of  that 
presence  to  the  world;  (c)  sermon  and  Sacrament  are  comple- 
mentary. The  Sacrament  is  upheld  by,  and  is  the  bringing  to  life 
of,  our  Lord's  words  of  institution;  the  sermon,  in  which  God 
Himself  addresses  the  congregation,  though  through  frail  human 
channels,  is  an  action  by  means  of  which  God's  grace  reaches  man. 

We  have  become  familiar  with  all  three  views,  together  with 
many  variants  of  them.  Here  we  note  especially  the  point  made 
by  those  who  speak  of  the  sacramental  value  of  the  preached 
Word,  a value  which  is  not  exhausted  by  its  pedagogic  worth 
but  involves  a mystery,  as  do  Baptism  and  the  Eucharist.  In  these 
circles  it  is  possible  to  count  the  preached  Word  among  the 
sacraments,  and  we  fmd  this  thesis  so  far  apart  as  in  the  works  of 
Karl  Barth  and  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Dr.  F.  van  der  Meer.  On 
the  other  hand  there  are  those  for  whom  the  sacraments  of  Bap- 
tism and  the  Eucharist,  at  least,  are  unique  in  their  significance  for 
the  life  of  faith,  and  those  who  fmd  in  the  Eucharist  the  beginning 
and  essence  of  all  Christian  worship.  Thus  Professor  Van  der 
Leeuw  has  written : ‘Holy  Communion  can  never  be  the  acme  of 
worship,  since  it  is  itself  worship.’1  The  Orthodox,  while  not 
denying  God’s  use  of  the  sermon  as  a means  of  grace,  agree  with 
classical  Reformed  doctrine  in  defining  sacraments  in  a way  which 

1 Ways  of  Worship  Volume,  XIV. 
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makes  the  term  inapplicable  to  preaching.  As  Dr.  Zernov  puts  it: 
‘The  sacraments  are  the  corporate  actions  of  the  Church  which 
actualise  the  Kingdom  of  the  Holy  Trinity  by  uniting  in  Christ 
and  regenerating  their  participants.  They  achieve  this  object  by 
sanctifying  the  matter  with  the  Grace  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (water, 
bread,  wine,  oil,  chrism)  and  by  charging  with  the  redeeming 
power  social  relations  (community  and  individual,  husband  and 
wife,  ruler  and  ruled).’ 

It  seems  clear  to  us  that  the  opposition  of  the  Word  to  the 
Table  is  not  biblical  and,  where  it  exists,  must  have  arisen  from 
some  misunderstanding.  It  is,  for  example,  a misunderstanding  to 
think  of  an  original  simple  and  straightforward  evangelical 
message  having  degenerated  into  sacramentalism.  There  was  just 
as  simple  and  just  as  straightforward  an  injunction  of  our  Lord 
to  break  the  bread  and  drink  the  wine.  Perhaps  the  origin  of  the 
misunderstanding  is  to  be  found  in  the  application  of  modem, 
humanist  norms  to  the  interpretation  of  ancient,  biblical  matter. 
That  idealist  conception  of  the  Word  as  belonging  entirely  to  an 
immaterial  realm  of  pure  spirit  endangers  not  only  the  whole 
conception  of  sacraments  but  such  essential  Christian  doctrines  as 
creation  and  the  Incarnation. 

Whether  or  not  preaching  is  regarded  as  sacramental,  a broad 
outlook  and  profound  insight  are  attained  when  the  preached 
Word  is  regarded  as  sacramental  in  the  sense  of  a channel  of 
divine  grace,  the  voicing  of  the  uncreated  Word  of  God  by  the 
created  word  of  man,  a real  kerygma.  This  brings  us  to  the  point 
that  all  worship  as  such  is  sacramental  in  character : God  makes  use 
of  human  words  and  actions  for  the  dispensation  of  His  grace. 
We  are  reminded  that  the  Orthodox  Church  thinks  of  all  earthly 
worship  as  part  of  the  continual  worship  of  the  whole  Church  led 
by  saints  and  angels.  And  even  where  the  sermon  occupies  a 
central  place,  as  in  the  Swedish  and  Scottish  Churches,  it  is 
designated  an  ‘act’  by  Archbishop  Brilioth,  and  as  an  ‘essential 
and  integral  part  of  any  solemn  act  of  worship’  by  Dr.  Maxwell.1 

In  many  Churches,  when  for  practical  reasons  the  celebration 
of  Holy  Communion  is  omitted,  the  Sunday  morning  service 
is  called  an  Ante-communion  service.  Dr.  Reed  (American 
Lutheran)  and  Dr.  Micklem  (English  Congregationalist)  both 
suggest  that  the  use  of  this  word  expresses  the  truth  that  the 

1 Ways  of  Worship  Volume,  Wa. 
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service  is  only  a torso  and  that  weekly  Communion  at  the  least 
should  be  the  normative  practice.  On  the  other  hand  in  some 
Scandinavian  Lutheran  churches  this  service  is  called  High  Mass. 
Elsewhere  the  use  of  the  title  ante-communion  is  objected  to  on 
two  grounds.  Historically  it  is  said  to  mean  the  ‘Mass  of  the 
Catechumens’,  which  was  followed  by  the  ‘Mass  of  the 
Faithful’,  celebrated  after  the  catechumens  had  left:  it  should  not 
be  used  for  what  has  come  to  be  a service  complete  in  itself, 
substituted  for  the  whole.  And  where  there  is  no  celebration  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper  there  may  be  a fellowship  of  prayer  and  thanks- 
giving and  oblation  which,  though  an  insufficient  substitute  for 
sacramental  action,  makes  the  service  more  than  ante-communion. 
In  this  connection  mention  must  be  made  of  the  worship  charac- 
teristic of  the  Friends,  who  have  no  liturgy  and  no  outward 
sacrament,  but  remind  us  of  the  place  that  charismata  occupied  in 
the  New  Testament.  Such  a saying  as  ‘true  worship  consists 
neither  in  words  nor  in  silence,  but  in  a humble  dependence  of 
the  mind  upon  God’1  deserves  to  be  meditated  upon  by  all  of  us. 
From  more  than  one  source  we  have  had  testimony  to  the  effect 
that  in  the  silence  of  a Quaker  Meeting  worshippers  have  experi- 
enced the  presence  of  the  Spirit  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  a real 
presence,  corporately  present  in  His  earthly  body  the  Church. 

We  must  not,  however,  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  in  liberal 
circles  there  is  still  opposition  to  the  liturgical  movement  just 
because  it  concentrates  attention  on  the  conception  of  worship 
as  giving  glory  to  God  through  man’s  self-offering  and  eucharistic 
adoration.  It  is  maintained  that  man’s  primary  purpose  in  worship- 
ping should  be  to  seek  from  God  that  which  he  needs  to  make  him 
a better  man.  On  this  view,  a church  service  should  be  a ‘pente- 
costal  meeting’  in  the  sense  of  a gathering  of  the  faithful  assembled, 
like  those  in  the  Upper  Room  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  to  receive 
the  gift  of  the  Spirit. 

There  is  a danger  that  some  advocates  of  the  liturgical  move- 
ment might  so  emphasise  the  aspect  of  oblation  that  all  concern 
for  the  edification  of  the  worshipper  would  disappear.  Were  this 
ever  the  case,  protest  would  be  justified.  But  not  to  the  extent  of 
denying  first  place  to  the  glory  of  God.  God  must  come  first,  or 
man’s  edification  will  not  follow.  ‘Man’s  chief  end  is  to  glorify 
God  and  enjoy  Him  for  ever.’ 

1 Ways  of  Worship  Volume,  IX. 
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In  technical  liturgical  discussions  the  centre  of  interest  at  the 
moment  is  the  eucharistic  prayer,  and  developments  in  practice 
are  expected  arising  out  of  the  illuminating  historical  studies  of 
Dom  Gregory  Dix  and  Dom  Eligius  Dekkers,  O.S.B.  In  parti- 
cular we  notice  the  attention  given  to  the  Epiclesis  in  the  euchar- 
istic prayer.  This  may  be  due  to  the  growing  influence  of  the 
Eastern  Orthodox  Church  on  western  hturgical  studies.  However 
that  may  be,  discussion  is  rife  concerning  such  questions  as 
whether  the  epiclesis  is  distinct  from  or  part  of  the  actual  conse- 
cration, and  whether  the  Holy  Spirit  is  invoked  upon  the  elements 
or  the  worshippers  or  the  whole  sacramental  act  including  the 
elements,  the  worshippers  and  the  action  itself. 

Finally  we  have  to  observe  that  in  the  Eucharist  we  com- 
memorate not  only  the  Lord's  death  but  the  whole  of  His 
blessed  appearance  on  earth,  His  resurrection,  ascension  and 
eternal  glory.  This,  which  has  always  been  traditional  in  Ortho- 
dox worship,  is  made  especially  clear  in  the  theology  of  Maria 
Laach,  theology  in  which  Dom  Odo  Casel  and  others  speak  of  a 
mystery  not  repeated  but  re-presented.  This  theology  contains 
great  possibilities  for  future  development,  and  perhaps  opens  up 
the  most  promising  approach  to  some  understanding  between 
the  Roman  Catholic  and  non-Roman  Churches.  The  papal 
encyclical  Mediator  Dei  has  at  any  rate  not  closed  this  door  from 
the  Roman  side. 

(5)  Eucharistic  worship : sacrifice.  Another  live  issue  is  the  sense, 
if  any,  in  which  eucharistic  worship  may  rightly  be  regarded  as 
sacrificial.  It  is  well  known  that  both  Luther  and  Calvin  rejected 
this  conception  on  the  ground  that  the  sacrifice  of  Calvary  had 
been  offered  once  for  all  and  was  not  to  be  repeated.  But  recent 
studies  of  both  the  New  Testament  and  the  patristic  evidence 
have  led  to  a re-opening  of  the  question,  and  it  is  asked  whether 
sacrificial  language  does  not  appear  in  a new  light  when  the  idea 
of  re-presentation  replaces  that  of  repetition,  and  when  commun- 
ion and  offering  are  seen  as  two  sides  of  the  same  thing.  The  paper 
contributed  by  Bishop  Hicks  of  Lincoln  to  the  Edinburgh 
Conference1  suggests  that  one  cannot  receive  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ  without  participating  in  it  by  offering  oneself.  This 
suggests  the  further  thought  that  the  Church,  by  offering  itself, 

1 See  The  Second  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  (London,  1938,  p.  32)  and 
Ways  of  Worship  Volume,  Xlk. 
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is  offering  the  Body  of  Christ.  In  the  Eucharist  the  celebrant  is 
the  risen  Lord,  uniting  the  members  of  His  earthly  Body  to 
Himself  in  His  offering  of  Himself  to  the  Father. 

Many  post-Reformation  liturgies  contain  little,  if  any,  trace 
of  this  conception,  and  it  is  being  asked  whether  this  should 
not  be  remedied,  and  the  sacrificial  character  of  the  service  of 
Holy  Communion  receive  a stronger  emphasis.  Doubt  is  cast 
upon  the  interpretation  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  traditional 
in  Calvinist  Churches,  according  to  which  the  sacrifice  at  the 
heavenly  altar  is  held  to  imply  the  abolition  of  sacrificial  practice 
on  earth.  The  Epistle  is  interpreted  as  justifying  the  idea,  tradi- 
tional in  Orthodox  liturgical  worship,  that  in  the  Eucharist  the 
crucified,  risen  and  ascended  Lord  unites  His  worshippers  with 
Himself  in  His  eternal  self-offering  to  the  Father.  In  this  connection 
we  recall  what  was  said  earlier  about  recent  questioning  of  the 
view  that  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies  in  Jesus  Christ  involved 
the  abolition  of  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Old  Covenant. 

The  sacrificial  aspect  of  the  Eucharist,  interpreted  along  these 
lines,  has  a prominent  place  in  the  Report  of  the  Edinburgh 
Conference'1  We  have  called  it  a live  issue,  because  strong  objec- 
tion to  it  is  still  to  be  found  within  the  Reformed  Churches,  and 
also  among  evangelical  elements  in  the  Church  of  England.  There 
are  those  who  maintain  that  the  only  sense  in  which  the  word 
sacrifice  can  rightly  be  used  of  eucharistic  worship  is  to  denote 
our  offering  of  praise  and  thanksgiving  in  gratitude  for  the 
blessings  received  from  the  one  sacrifice  of  Christ  on  Calvary: 
in  no  sense  whatever,  according  to  this  view,  should  we  think  of 
there  being  involved  any  offering  of  Christ  to  the  Father,  and 
nothing  in  either  the  words  or  actions  of  our  liturgical  practice 
should  be  suggestive  of  that  idea.  Here,  undoubtedly,  is  a point 
at  which  the  Lund  Conference  will  have  to  discuss  the  doctrinal 
differences  underlying  differences  in  ways  of  worship. 

In  recent  years  attention  has  been  called  to  the  eschatological 
significance  of  the  Eucharist,  and  here  there  is  less  ground  for 
disagreement.  The  service  not  only  carries  back  our  minds  in 
thankful  remembrance  of  the  Lord’s  death  and  resurrection,  but 
also  points  us  forward  in  confident  anticipation  of  His  future 
coming  in  glory.  In  St.  Luke  14.  15  ff.  He  spoke  of  the  age  to 
come  in  terms  of  a heavenly  banquet;  the  Last  Supper  He  had 

1 V,  vi. 
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with  His  disciples  on  earth  was  a foretaste  of  the  eternal  life  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God.  So  for  the  Church  every  celebration  of  the 
Eucharist  is  a realization  in  the  present  of  that  eternal  life. 

This  eschatological  significance  receives  clear  expression  in  the 
Eastern  liturgies;  and  the  following  points  are  to  be  noticed  in 
services  of  Reformed  Churches  in  the  West:  (i)  when  the  Words 
of  Institution  are  read,  the  verse  ‘For  as  often  as  ye  eat  this  bread, 
and  drink  this  cup,  ye  do  shew  the  Lord's  death  till  he  come' 
(I  Cor.  ii.  26)  is  often  included;  (ii)  in  the  Order  for  the  Lord’s 
Supper  used  by  the  Reformed  Church  of  France  the  Prayer  of 
Intercession  closes  with  a quotation  from  the  Didache  praying  for 
the  final  in-gathering  of  the  Church  and  ends  with  the  words 
‘Come,  Lord  Jesus’;  (iii)  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  Book  of 
Common  Order  and  the  English  Congregational  Book  of  Public 
Worship  the  eucharistic  Consecration  Prayer  includes  a remem- 
brance of  the  promise  of  the  Lord’s  return  in  glory.  In  the  words 
of  Professor  C.  H.  Dodd:  ‘Past,  present  and  future  are  indis- 
solubly united  in  the  Sacrament.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a dramati- 
zation of  the  advent  of  the  Lord,  which  is  at  once  His  remembered 
coming  in  humiliation  and  His  desired  coming  in  glory,  both 
realized  in  His  true  presence  in  the  Sacrament.’1 

(6)  Baptism.  A clear  understanding  of  the  sacramentum  initii 
should  surely  underlie  any  fundamental  reconsideration  of  wor- 
ship. We  are  reminded  by  Von  Rabenau  that  all  instruction  in 
faith,  the  sermon  as  well  as  the  catechism,  is  at  bottom  baptismal 
education,  traditio  et  redditio  symboli. 

We  have  been  informed  that  in  the  Protestant  Churches  of  the 
United  States,  while  the  question  of  the  sacrificial  aspect  of  the 
Eucharist  has  hardly  as  yet  become  a live  issue,  questions  concern- 
ing Baptism  have  long  been  matters  of  acute  controversy,  and 
are  likely  long  to  remain  so.  These  same  controversies  are  also 
very  much  alive  in  India.  There  are  two  points  of  dispute:  (i) 
infant  Baptism,  and  (ii)  Baptism  otherwise  than  by  immersion. 

Here  it  is  clear  that  different  liturgical  practices  reflect  under- 
lying doctrinal  differences.  We  have  to  take  into  account  the 
recent  rejection  of  infant  Baptism  by  Karl  Barth,  and  the  discus- 
sion going  on  in  the  Church  of  England  on  the  relation  of 
Baptism  to  Confirmation.  It  is  the  duty  of  this  Commission  to 

1 The  Apostolic  Preaching,  p.  234. 
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expose  these  doctrinal  differences  revealed  by  divergent  liturgical 
practice;  it  must  be  left  to  others  to  examine  them.  We  note  that 
the  Anglican  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  many  other  forms 
provide  services  both  for  adult  and  infant  Baptism,  and  sanction 
Baptism  by  pouring  water  as  an  alternative  to  immersion;  that  in 
the  Reformed  Church  of  France  two  services  are  being  drawn 
up  for  adult  and  infant  Baptism  respectively.  In  Ceylon,  where 
Baptists  are  taking  part  in  the  negotiations  for  a united  Church, 
the  proposal  of  a similar  recognition  of  both  practices  is  inevitably 
leading  to  consideration  of  its  doctrinal  implications. 


III.  Agenda  Jor  Lund 

If  the  study  of  Ways  of  Worship  is  to  contribute  to  the  main 
purpose  of  the  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order,  it  must  lead  us  to 
focus  attention  on  the  extent  to  which  it  enables  us  more  clearly 
to  see  the  points  at  which  differences  provide  obstacles  to 
unity. 

Our  different  habits  of  worship  have  their  histories  behind  them. 
In  some  ways  they  express  distinctive  doctrinal  positions;  in 
others  they  are  the  product  of  cultural,  psychological  or  tempera- 
mental factors.  We  need  to  distinguish  two  classes  of  difference : 

(d)  Different  ways  of  worship  which  are  compatible  with  one 
another  in  one  Church. 

(i b ) Different  ways  of  worship  based  on  incompatible  doctrinal 
positions  which  prevent  their  co-existence  in  the  same  Church. 

(a)  It  seems  to  us  probable  that  where  differences  have  their 
origin  in  cultural,  psychological  or  temperamental  factors,  the 
various  ways  of  worship  which  result  need  not  be  regarded  as  in- 
compatible. Too  often  this  is  forgotten.  It  has  been  remarked  in 
the  course  of  our  studies  that  where  a church  which  has  been  ac- 
customed to  Tree  worship’  has  come  under  the  influence  of  the 
liturgical  movement  and  changed  over  to  the  practice  of  using 
‘fixed  forms’  one  result  has  often  been  the  separating  off  of  sections 
of  the  congregation  who  feel  that  the  new  habit  has  a cramping 
effect  on  their  worship.  These  churches  themselves  have  in  the 
past  often  originated  in  such  a feeling  about  the  way  of  worship 
in  churches  from  which  they  have  come  out.  We  wish  to  raise 
the  question  why  it  should  be  necessary  for  groups  of  Christians 
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to  be  separated  into  different  Churches  in  order  to  be  able  to 
attend  either  one  or  other  of  these  types  of  service. 

Evidence  from  the  Younger  Churches  is  to  the  effect  that  for 
them  this  is  a vital  issue.  In  lands  where  conversion  from  heathen- 
ism finds  expression  in  ecstatic  behaviour  and  utterance  there  is  a 
tendency  for  sects  to  arise  from  the  desire  for  such  ecstatic 
worship,  if  it  is  discouraged  in  the  existing  Churches.  We  have 
been  assured  that  it  would  be  a great  help  to  many  of  the  Younger 
Churches  if  their  converts  could  be  told  that  in  the  judgment  of 
the  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  they  need  not  be 
required  to  choose  between  one  of  these  ways  of  worship  or  the 
other. 

We  suggest,  therefore,  that  where  different  ways  of  worship 
can  be  accounted  for  on  cultural,  psychological  or  tempera- 
mental grounds,  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  be  kept 
apart  in  separate  Churches.  Indeed,  it  may  be  that  many  Churches 
would  find  their  life  enriched  by  the  inclusion  of  practices  at 
present  characteristic  of  others.  The  Church  has  to  provide  in  its 
ways  of  worship  for  the  evangelising  of  unbelievers  as  well  as 
for  the  nurture  of  the  faithful,  and  we  are  reminded  of  Anglo- 
Catholic  parishes  where  the  worship  of  the  High  Mass  in  the 
morning  has  been  effectively  supplemented  in  the  evening  by 
mission-preaching  almost  of  a revivalist  type.  One  good  outcome 
of  our  work  might  be  a self-examination  by  Churches  of  how 
they  stand  in  this  respect. 

It  is  also  possible  that  some  different  practices  which  at  first 
sight  seem  incompatible  because  implying  incompatible  doctrines 
may  turn  out  to  be  less  irreconcilable  than  appears.  We  may 
instance  rites  and  ceremonies  which  express  a sacrificial  element 
in  worship,  and  are  on  that  account  regarded  by  some  as  in- 
compatible with  true  Christian  faith.  When  some  who  worship 
in  this  way  explain  what  they  mean  by  sacrifice,  the  doctrinal 
implications  of  the  practice  appear  to  be  other  than  has  usually 
been  assumed  by  those  who  object  to  the  practice.  The  points  at 
issue  being  doctrinal  rather  than  liturgical,  we  have  not  thought 
it  right  to  enter  into  a discussion  of  them  in  our  Commission. 
Our  part  is  to  point  out  that  in  some  cases  diversities  in  liturgical 
practice  may  be  assumed  to  imply  doctrinal  incompatibilities 
which  are  non-existent.  Here  again  we  suggest  that  the  delegates 
of  the  Churches  assembled  at  Lund  might  well  give  some 
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consideration  to  the  question  how  far  differences  in  ways  of 
worship  are  mistakenly  taken  to  be  adequate  grounds  for  disunity 
on  doctrinal  grounds. 

( b ) There  are,  however,  some  differences  in  ways  of  worship 
which  undoubtedly  reflect  doctrinal  positions  that  appear  to  be 
stubbornly  incompatible.  In  the  Eastern  Orthodox  Church,  for 
example,  there  are  devotions  connected  with  the  Mother  of  our 
Lord  and  the  saints  which  most  Protestants  are  convinced  should 
have  no  place  in  any  true  Church  of  God.  From  the  Protestant 
side,  again,  there  are  in  some  forms  of  Catholic  worship  devotions 
connected  with  the  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist  which  they  hold 
to  imply  doctrines  so  false  that  union  with  any  Church  which 
tolerates  them  is  impossible.  On  the  other  hand,  Catholic  and 
Orthodox  Christians  would  fmd  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
seek  union  with  Churches  which  allow  the  use  of  unfermented 
grape  juice  in  the  celebration  of  Holy  Communion,  or  are  careless 
about  the  disposal  of  elements  consecrated  but  not  consumed  in 
that  service.  Doctrinal  differences  on  the  subject  of  Baptism  are 
also  extremely  serious,  as  has  been  mentioned  already. 

Lack  of  time  has  prevented  us  from  giving  the  attention  to 
these  problems  which  they  deserve.  We  have  not  been  able  to 
compile  a list  of  the  points  at  which  such  obstacles  to  unity  arise, 
and  (as  already  observed)  the  discussion  of  the  possibility  of 
reconciling  the  doctrinal  disagreements  involved  would  not  be 
the  work  of  this  commission.  We  suggest  that  those  who  read 
this  report  might  well  spend  some  time  between  now  and  1952 
in  noting  where  these  differences  lie,  for  they  provide  precisely 
the  kind  of  problem  which  the  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order 
will  be  assembled  to  discuss. 

Liturgy,  it  may  be  remarked  in  closing,  is  not  something 
prepared  and  made  by  man,  as  a scientific  text  book,  or  even  as  a 
novel  or  a poem  is  made.  The  Church  is  a living  body  and  its 
liturgical  forms  are  the  expression  of  its  life.  Liturgical  renewal 
is  neither  emendation  nor  creation,  but  an  attempt  to  enter  or  re- 
enter the  liturgy  which  has  been  alive  ever  since  the  first  liturgy 
of  the  Upper  Room,  from  which  springs  all  our  sacramental 
worship,  and  the  synagogue  services  which  are  the  origin  of  our 
preaching-centred  worship.  Such  an  entry  or  re-entry  has  to  be 
made  in  very  different  conditions.  Decisions  have  to  be  taken 
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which  are  not  only  doctrinal  but  existential.  Liturgical  experi- 
ments are  attempts  to  decide  where  we  stand  in  the  Church  of 
God,  and  what,  being  where  we  are,  we  have  to  do. 

( Signed ) 
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